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We very willingly insert the following communication 
from Mr. Bray, with the omission only of such parts, as 
are impertinent to his own defence, and which contain 
irrelevant aspersions, that he would probably be the first 
to cancel in his cooler moments of reflection. The best 
possible policy of an actor, when he endeavours to con- 
vince the public he has been injured, is to confine his ef- 
forts to a modest and dispassionate defence of himself. 
The public are the best qualified to determine and appre- 
ciate the inducements and motives of those who choose 
to give their opinions upon public performances. We 
doubt not but that the patrons of this paper are fully 
qualified, without any other instruction than that of hear- 
ing bath sides of the question, to determine how far our 
theatrical correspondents have been unjust in their accu. 
sations, which we presume they will in due time substan- 
tiate as fares -he nature of the case permits. Mr. Dicksen’s 
apology, which we understand will bein like manner forth- 
with coming, shall be inserted in this paper when receiv- 
ed, or, if more agreeable to him, shall be forwarded to any 
other paper for publication ; for we are given to under- 
st: nd, that be does not answer any remarks in the Maga- 
zine, for fear of giving’ it popularity. 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE BOSTON’ WERKLY YWAGAZINE. 

« Now mark how a plain tale shall set thee down.”....Saaxs- 


GENTLEMEN, 





SATURDAY EVENING, J 


Your paper of Saturday last, accidentally falling into” 


iny hands, (for you know 1 do not subseribe te.it) myut- 
tention was directed to some animadversions on my con- 
duct as a public performer; wherein I find charges 
prcferved against me, of a navure that might tend to injure 
me in the public estimation, were they to remain unans- 
wered. Ais you have frequently declared your impartial. 
ity, and that your columns are open to every one, and it 
is pretty evident they are open to all accusers, you cannot 
of course refuse to publish this; but allow me, the ac- 
cused, an opportunity of vindicating myself. 

It is with extreme reluctance, that I obtrude myself 
upon the public in this new character ; and had you con- 
fined your remarks to what you might have supposed to be 
créticisms on the performances measured by tie standard 
of your own judgment, you might have wrote on till dooms- 
dy without my interfering with your “ lucubrations,” 
but when you have recourse to si/ful misrepresentation, 
(for I will not think so meanly of your intellect 4s to call 
it ignorance) ascribing a meaning to words never intended 
ether by author or actor; and not caring to stop there, 
but with a face of effrontery, come boldiy forward and 
declare, these same words to be not the author's, “ but the 
actor’s own, lugged in by extra professional impudence,” 
it becomes necessary for me (a selected object of your 
censure) to vindicate my own character from aspersivn. 

You will pardon me if I should occasionally borrow 
your language to express myself in; for not writing for 
a living, 1 have not so many pretty ready-made sells 
at my coimmand as you may have. 

If your “lucubrations” have hitherto passed unans. 
wered, you can scarce have “ the temerity to presume it 
was for want of materigis,” as you have laid yourself suf- 
ficiently open to refutation from your first outset ; but as 
you wtre not able to disguise your motives, they most of 
them answered themselves ; and a silent contempt would 
have perhaps still been the only notice they could have 
attracted, had not you too clearly evinced the truth of 
your own remark by your own conduct :—*< The criminal 
became more daring, as his wickedness was passed un- 
noticed.” It will perhaps do you some service, to now 

a@ little check to your career, in which bad you not 
clieved, you might still ha¥e run on with impunity, with- 
out fear of falling inéo the ditch, you would have taken the 
trouble to read the pieces you referred to, before You so 
boldly asserted a falsehood, headed with— 


« Here is our pledve, we'll prove it.” 


You do not inform us what is the pledge, you have be- 
fore you. But that the words you accuse me of uttering, 
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are to a syllable those of the author, aud noi my own, as 
you have so unjustly asserted, 
“ Here is my pledge, and Vl prove it.” 

Now weare at issue. sy pledye is the printed book of 
the afterpiece in question, which t believe will be allowed 
to be paramount to any authority you can possess, even 
though it should be you® ote book, and while I have it 
open before me, I will y for your information, as well 
as the public, the whole of this very indelicute speech, 
which vou have only given in part, well knowing no doubt 
the whole would not ansWer your purpose, 

The piece alluded to ig calied “ Sprigs of Laurel,” but 
more frequently performed under the tithe of the “ Rival 
Soldiers.” ‘he scene if supposed to lay in S?%. James’ 
Park, London. The act are Lenox, a soldier in the 
foot guards, and Nipperbin, a drunken clown. 

This is the part of the dimlogue you have declared unfit 
for a female to listen to = 

* Lenox. Where were going ?” 

“ Nipperkin. To the Cq@Bege—my father is a Chelsea pen- 
sioner; and about once a Quarter, like a dutiful son, 1 bring 
the honest gentleman a little braudy end tobacco, and cad 


other nice dainiies, to et his old soul.” 
“ 0 wise and | d Judge ”” 


Now any common spectator or reader of the farce might be 
foolish enough to suppose, that the plain meaning ot the 
words, a3 the scene lays ndon, is that “ The College” to 
which I alluded, when p forming the character of Aipper- 
kin, was Chelsea, where 1 Wes going to see my father, a dis- 
tunce of hulf a mile—But (gtter tio years di fiberation upon 
it) the sapient editor of-th® Boston Weekly Magazine, dis- 
covers, and has the delieaey to make it known to his readers, 
that “ the College” means anoted bawdy house, in Boston, A- 
merica, a distance of Three Thousernd Miles. 


“ Oh shame, where is thy F)sh /” 
Is it to be expected vores of the actor, who utters 


a common sentence, that ean well misunderstand / 

however, Loawilk allow some ertdit; you had the de- 
cency to request your fennile readers to go no further than the 
middie of your first colunin ; it was a very necessary cati- 
tion ; as they might have found elucidutions of which their 
“ Guardians and Protectors” might have preferred their ever 
remaining in ignorance of, although you have “ devoted your 
colurmns to their cause.” 

Before I dismss this subject, I will assist your memory a 
little (as perhaps you have no dates to your note-book) by re- 
lating what may serve as a sample of the #npartiality, with 
which you adin-nister Justice from your Throne of State. 

It is now, as I have already hinted, nearly two years since 
I-playedthe part of Wipperkin, the utterer of that terrible 
word. But it was performed last season both by Messrs. 
Bernard and Hilson, and each of them was extolled to the 
skies by youreelf im the same part ; and yet it is to be pre- 
sumed they did not leave out a single word of it: But then 
they were exotics, and it comes not within your province to 
cut up any other than the common root by wluch you think 
the Managers are siypported. 


1 wilt now attempt to prove that your second accusation 
\s nearly as absurd, and equ: Uy unfounded with your first ; 
although you have here taken the |iberty to alter a couple 
of words, us the real ones had probably been rubbed out of 
your Vote-book, (from the length of the time they had been 
there,) and not having the P/ay before you, as in the former 
case, you substituted what you thought would best shape tl.e 
speech, into the fashion you wanted it. 

You say, “In Moreton’s comedy of Education the same 
performer, in the character of “Suckling,” with his arm 
round the waist of his Dulcinea, leaves the Stuge with the 
following expressions: ‘ Come along my dear, and I'll shew 
you how min wus first created” 1t would be d,flicult to de- 
termine whether the uttcrer of this speech intended a blas- 
phemous allusion, or only an obscene one ;” you then pro- 
ceed to state, “we ure sure that the irreprehensible pages 
of Moreton (author of the comedy) were never polluted by 
such abominable indecencics.” 

Whoever has read, or seen, the play of “ Education,” will 
recollect, that the chief comic point in the piece is a speech 
full of hard words, which is taught to “Suckling,” an igno- 
rant booby, who does not understand the meanmg of one of 
them, but who shews himse!f off on all occasions by uttering 


it It begins thus :-—“ When man was first created, and be- 
fore the bic of ratiocination had amalgamuied opposing 
passions, &c. &c.” 


Now I will acknowledge that I repeated this speech once 
oftener than the author hs done it, which gav« effect to an 
exit, (you call it raising a horse laugh) which he bad left a 
very dullone, The wards 1 used were these :—Come along 
Ellen and Pi teach you-— (making a pause, ) When man 


was first created, an before the alembic of ratiocination, 
Ke &c. (geing off speaking the speech.) 
Istraii be loth to accuse you of liaving wilfully substituted 
the words, shew for teach, and how for when; but no othe: 
than yourself I believe will find any difficulty in deciding 
whether I meant a blasphemous or obscene allusion, but wil! 
be perféctly satisfied [ could only mean, tiat I would teach 
her my speech. 1 you yourself will take the trouble to rea. 
the play, vou must be compelled to aequit me, and acknow 
ledge that I did the Juther a service by introducing it. 
Having, [ trust, completely refuted doth your accusations, 
to the satisfiction of every candid reader; I must now beg 
leave to ask you, what you meant to insinuate by the tollow 
ing paragraph, (which I did not notice in its ches.) consi 
dering ic irrelevent to the subject : “ Now we dono; pretend 
to inter fire with Mr. Bray in his perambulations, but me mav 
be allowed to advise him far the future, not to make the audi- 
ence hig confidonts.”—As it comes immediately after you 
definition of fhe word “ College,” any common capacity 
might be teuypted to draw conclusions which you woukd no: 
tdure to—as it would give the de direct, to what you had 
just before given me credit for, my “ respeetudility -n privat: 
li itd 

- have not treated your case perhaps so tenderly a8 might 
have been expected the first visit ; but as L considered it as 
a desperate one, and | do not wish again to attempt a cure, 
1 thought it best to throw in the whole dose at once, 

J. BRAY, 
Theatre — Boston. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

Messrs. Editors, 

I send you the following letter to a seducer, concealing 
the name of the writer and the person acddyessed, for 
obvious reasons. It was written some years since, and 
failed in having any good effect ; though perusal cannot 
be productive of a éad one at any time. N. M. 

Sir, 

He, who for his own gratifeation, wantonly takes ad- 
vantage of the weakness and follies of others, to the 
destruction of their reputations, and the ruin of their 
peace, whatever may be his character in other respects, 
exposes the wickedness and baseness of his heart. And 
although the world may look on his iniquity with a fa. 
vourable cye, and veil his crime under the softer name of 
indiscretion, although he may not, with scorn and con 
tempt, be excluiled from society, yet is his character not 
the less detestable, vile and unamiable. The world may 
exalt and honour the vicious, yet cannot render vice holy, 
or mean and deceitful deeds praiseworthy and honoura- 
ble. Although you, Sir, may be admitted into the best of 
company, alchough you may be courted and honoured by 
those who move in what are denominated the « first eir- 
cles,” yet still, without stripping you of this garb of world- 
ly honor, you remain a rascal. 

Wien a man takes advantage of the weakness and folly 
of another like himself, his conduct may admit of pallia. 
tion; for in the dealing’ which men have with each other, 
overreaching is but a trial of skill—each man lies in wait 
for his neighbour, to deceive: but when he takes advan- 
tage of a simple and unsuspecting female, to the destruc- 
tion of her good name, branding her with shame and 
infamy, exposing her to calumny and insult, rendering 
her an alien from her family, and an outcast feom seciety, 
how shameful and dishonourable is his conduct, how un- 
worthy the name of man! 

How can you, unfeelingly and with indifference, turn a 
poor, weak, deserted woman upon the world, robbed of 
her only value, with her body polluted, and, perhaps, her 
heart corrupted ; forced to harden herself in guilt, in or- 
der to enjoy the society, with which she is suffered only 
to assuciate ; for from the society of those of untainted 
reputation, many of whom as much temptation would 
have made as wicked, she is excluded, and compelled to 
mingle with the herd of guilty and suspicious characters. 
If these considerations do not move you, have regard 
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for the feclings of a patent; for the feelings of a father, 
whose pride was in his child; for the tears of a mother, 
who os her offspring, born in lawful wedlock, the vic- 
tim of sin, shame and iguominy, branded with the name 
perhaps of prostitute, the parent of a base-born child. 
Have regard for the care with which she watched over 
her child in infanty, the anxiety with which she has 
viewed her riper years. Like as a child views with pride 
and affection the flower it has reared and cherished, so 
has she looked with pride and affection on her child. 
But “how has the gold become dim, and the fine gold 
changed !” You have changed her joy into sorrow, ber 
pride into shame, her affection into hatred. Yes! through 
vou has the mother learnt to curse her child ! 

How would you hate and despise the man, who, after 
leading you into the paths of deceit and infamy, should 
turn you upon the world, at your first setting out in life, 
with the character of a dishonest, mean and thievish ras- 
cal! and is her situation more agreeable, whom you, in 
the prime of life, at her first entrance into society, have 
made polluted and corrupt? Is her situation more desir- 
able, disgraced as she is by a name, the bear utterance of 
which calls a blush to her cheek? You may repent and 
retrieve your character, but as for her, although she may 
mingle the tears of repentance with the anguish of a 
mother, although her future life may be marked with the 
utmost prudence and circumspection, still there is a stain 
upon her character, a foul and ugly spot, which neither 
prudence, repentance or time can wash away. 

& Ruin ensues, reproach and endless shame, 
And one false step forever blusts her fame.” 

Man is the natural guardian of woman; it becomes 
him to correct her faults, to watch over her failings, to 
protect her against injury and insult, to be to her a friend 
and brother. Say, when you took advantage of a mo- 
ment of fatal weakness, robbed her of her good name, 
and brought her to a state of guilt and shame, was this 
trust faithfully fulfilled, or was it treacherously broken ? 
And what is the mighty benefit to be derived from this 
dirty and dishonourable conduct ? Is it the vain pleasure 
of the moment? Or is it the glorious and houourable tri- 
umph you have obtained over the folly and weakness of 
one, whom by the laws of bonour and humanity you were 
bound to protect? What a triumph! Strength and cun- 
ning over weakness and simplicity ! 

Your conduct is a strange compound of meanness and 
injustice. Should you succeed in your designs upon the 
sister or relation of another, it is well; but shoyld he 
bring upon a member of your family the guilt and infamy 
of a wanton, oh, bow ready are you to apply to him the 
names of scoundrel, rascal and villain ! How wicked and 

foul is his offence, how rank and hateful is his crime! 

You have aggravated your crime by acting the part of 
a villain under the mask of tenderness and affection. 
You had gained her love by marked cttention and res- 
pect. Already with playful.carelessness she hung upon 
your neck. Already she considered yen as her nearest 
and dearest friend, looked up to von for advice and 
assistance, placed in you her utmost confidence, and al- 
lowed herself with you in the most dangerous situations. 
Poor girl! she knew you not—she now knows you too 
well! On youshe leaned, in youshe trusted ; but she leamed 
ona broken reed, and it pierced rer heart. Abandoned 
by you, deceived by you, to whom can she look for pity ? 
To her enraged father ? She bas his curse. To her of- 
fended mother? No. To a brother’ to a sister? No! 
She has brought disgrace upon her family, and is become 
anoutcast. To a friend? I tell you that in this world 
the unfortunate has no friend ;—they aveid her as the 
plague and the pestilence. What then? No cre pities 
her, no hand is stretched te save! She must either sink 
in despair, and die unlamrented, or, hardening herself in 
guilt, go on in sin, proceefling from iniquity to inicuity, 
from shame to shame, until tle grave shall hide her with 
her follics from the world. 

There is yet another consideration. You have done 
ker an irreparable injury, and have reaped no advantage. 
You have robbed her of that which does vot cnrici you, 
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| and leaves her poor indeed. She has lost her all, and 


you have gained nothing. But you'say, perhaps, “ I have 
suffered the penalty of the law, I have paid the price of 
my imprudence.” This may indeed clothe the mother, 
and provide awhile for her child; but what can restore 
to her her innocence ? What can cleanse her from her 
shame? Willa few hundreds of dollars re-establish her 
character? restore to her her friends’? and efface the 
stain of infamy from her innocent offspring ? You cannot 
assert it, your own corfscience will give you the lie. 


To conclude. Do not boast of this foul deed as a tri- 
umph, do not glory in her shame. It is very easy to be 
a villain. And remember, that although hereafter in all 
other respects, you should turn from the evil of your 
ways and repent of your misdeeds, yet this crime un- 
atoned, this foul iniquity unrepented of, your hope of 
future safety is vain and delusive; it is the hope of the 
wicked, and with the wicked it shall perish. 


A Oe 


ETHELGAR, A SAXON POEM. 
BY THE 1LL-FATED CHATTERTON. 


’T1s not for thee, O man! to murmur at the will of the 
Almighty. When the thunders roar, the lightnings 
shine on the the rising waves, and the black clouds sit 
on the brow of the lofty hill; who then protects the fly- 
ing deer, swift as a sable cloud, tost by the whistling 
winds, leaping over the rolling floods, to gain the hoary 
wood, whilst the lightnings shine on his chest, and the 
wind rides over his horns? When the wolf roars; terri- 
ble as the voice of the Severn; moving majestic as the 
nodding forests on the-brow of Michel-stow ; who then 
commands the sheep to follow the swain, as the beams of 
light attend uvon the morning ? Know, O man! that God 
suffers not the least member of his work to perish, with- 
out answering the purpose of their creation. 


Comely as the white rocks, bright as the star of the 
evening; tall as the oak upon the brow of the mountain ; 
soft as the showers of dew that fell upon the flowers of 
the ficld—Ethelgar arose, the glory of Exanceastre; 
noble were his ancestors, as the palace of the great Ken. 
ric; his soul with the lark, every morning ascended the 
skies, and sported in the clouds; when stealing down 
the steep mountain, wrapt in a shower of spangling dew, 
evening came creeping to the plain, closing the flowers 
of the day, shaking her pearly showers upon the rustling 
trees ; then was his voice heard in the grove, as the voice 
of the nightingale upon the hawthorn spray; he sung 
the works of the Lord; the hollow rocks joined in his 
devotions ; the staes danced to his song; the rolling years 
in various mantles drest, confest him man. He saw 
Egwina of the vale; his soul was astonished, as the Bri- 
tons who fled before the sword of Kenric; she was tall 
as the towering elm; stately as a black cloud bursting 
into thunder; fair as the wrought bowels of thé earth ; 
gentile and sweet as the morning breeze; beauteous as 
the sun ; blushing like the vines of the west; her soul 
as fair as the azure curtain of heaven. She saw Ethel- 
gar; her soft soul melted as the flying snow before the 
sun. The shrine of St. Cuthbert united them. The 
minutes fled on the golden wings of bliss. Nine horned 
moons had decked the sky, when Z)gar saw the light ; 
he was like a young plant upon the mountain’s side, or 
the sun hid in a cloud; he felt the strength of his sire; 
and, swift as the ligl.tnings of heaven, pursued the wild 
boar of the wood. The morn awoke the sun; who, step- 
ping from the mountain’s brow, shook his ruddy locks 
upon the shining dew; Elgar arose from sleep; he 
seized his sworfl and spear, and issued to the shase. As 
waters swiftly falling down a craggy rock, so raged 
young Z2lgar through the wood; the wild boar bit ! -; 
spear, and the fox died at his feet. From the thicket a 


wolf arose, his eyes flaming like two stars ¢ he roared 
like the voice of the tempest ; hunger made him furious, 
and lre fiew like the falling meteor to the war, Like a 
thunderbolt tearing the black rock, Hlgar darted his 
spear through his heart. The wolf raged like the voice 
of many waters, and seizing Hvar by the throat, he 


sought the regions d® the blessed. The wolf died upon, 
his body. Ethelgar and Egwina wept. They wept like 
the rains of the spring ; sorrow sat upon them as the black 
clouds upon the mountains of death: but the power of 
God settled their hearts. 

The golden sun arose to the highest of his power; the 
apple perfumed the gale; and the juicy grape delighted 
the eye. Ethelgar and Egwina bent their way towards 
the mountain’s side, like two stars that move through the 
sky. The flowers grew beneath their feet; the trees 
spread out their leaves; the sun played upon the rolling 
brook ; the winds gently passed along, dark pitchy clouds 
veiled the face of the sun ; the wind roared like the noise 
of a battle; the swift hail descended to the ground ; the 
lightnings broke from the sable grounds, and gilded the 
dark brown corners of the sky; the thunder shook the 
lofty mountains ; the tall towers nodded to their founda- 
tions ; the bending oaks divided the whistling wind; the 
broken flowers fled in confusion round the mountain’s 
side, Ethelgar and Egwina sought the sacred shade, the 
bleak winds roared over their heads, and the waters run 
over their feet. Swift from the dark cloud the lightning 
came; the skies blushed at the sight. Egwina stood on 
the brow of the lofty hill, like an oak in the spring; the 
lightnings danced about her garments, and the blasting 
flame blackened her face; the shades of death swam be- 
fore her eves; and she fell breathless down the black 
steep rock; the sea received her body, and she rolled 
down with the roaring water. 


Ethelgar stood terrible as the mountain of Meindir , 
the waves of despair harrowed up his soul, as the roaring 
Severn ploughs the sable sand; wild as the evening 
wolf, his eyes shone like the red vapours in the valley of 
the dead ; horror sat upon his brow; like a bright star 
shooting through the sky, he plunged from the lofty brow 
of the hill, like a tall oak breaking from the roaring wind. 
Saint Cuthburt appeared in the air; the black clouds 
fled from the sky; the sun gilded the spangling mead. 
ows ; the lofty pine stood still; the violets of the vale 
gently moved to the soft voice of the wind; the sun shone 
on the bubbling brook. The Saint, arrayed in glory, 
caught the falling mortal; as the soft dew of the morning 
hangs upon the lofty elm, he bore him.to the sandy 
beach, whilst the sea roared beneath his feet. Ethelgar 
opened his eyes, like the grey orbs of the morning, fold- 
ing up the black mantles of the night—Know, O man! 
said the member of the blessed, to submit to the will, of 
God; he is terrible as the face of the earth, when the 
waters sunk te their habitations; gentle as the sacred 
covering of the oak ; secret as the bottom of the great 
deep; just as the rays of the morning. Learn that thou 
arta man, not repine at the stroke of the Almighty ; for 
God is as just as he is great. The holy vision disappear- 
ed as the atoms fly before the sun. Fthelgar arose, and 
bent his way to the college of Kenewalcin; there he 
fiourishes as a hoary oak in the wood of Arden. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR FINE GENTLEMEN. 


Wiftxeven you go to the coffee-house, monopolize all 
the newspapers; and whatever paper is wanted most, be 
sure to keep the longest. 

Whenever you want for conversation to amuse the com- 
pany, begin to laugh most immodcrately ; thereby you 
will command the attention of all the spectators. 

If any gentleman tells a remarkable good story, never 
laugh, but immediately answer it with another, and theft 
laugh as much as you please. 

Wherever vou go, be determined to find fault with ev- 
ery thing; thereby you prove yourself a man of conse- 
quence. 

Let your speeches be always preceded by some pretty 
oaths. Similes are very requisite to heighten conversa- 
tion; no matter how mnlike the subject they may be; but 
should you be astray for one to enforce your arguments, 
think of your master, and you can never want. Certainly 
the black genilenan \s the most convenient ; and, as he is 
the nearest to our moutlis—Logice--lie must be the near- 
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est to our themes: no matter what, he resembles every 
thing. She’s handsome as the detil—ugly as the devil— 
hard as the devil—aoft as the nya er the devil—cold 
as the devil—devilish good humoure ilish cross. 

Do you wish to be in love? visit your mistress when 
you have drank freely of your bottle. Spirits give spir- 
ite; and a man can never talk of his heart, without some- 
thing puts it into his head : then practise a dying speech ; 
thump your breast, flourish your handkerchief, and pre- 
sent a pisto. If she if not moved with this, I shall give 
you leave to shoot yourself, 

Whenever you are in company with ladies, endeavour 
to shew your sense and learning. Select as many hard 
words as possible, and quote passages out of Horace and 
Homer. Praise the former as a fine Grecian, and the lat- 
ter for excelling in Latin. If you meet with a lady who 
knows more than yourself, be always in her opinion, and 
exclaim, “ Gad’s curse, you have taken them vords out of 
my mouth,?? 


To carry a sntff-box is highly essential ; -but then you 
must learn to take a pin@h with an air ; at the same time 
cock up the little finger to shew you have a ring. -When 
the conversation begins te be very warm, and the argu- 
ments very powerful, a pinch of snuff is an excellent ex- 
cuse for not speaking ; because if they insist upon your 
reasons, you can very easily set up a mock sneeze; and 
by the time that is finished—d—an it, you foryot what you 
were going to say. 

It shews a great genius to tell a good lie, now and 
then, with a very setious face; which, if you please, you 
may confirm as truth, by pawning your honour ; for then, 
though ever so much doubted, it must be swallowed : in- 
deed, it requires very great sagacity to bounce, and great- 
er to bounce out, and unsay what you have said, whenever 
adiscovery is made. ‘lhe best method of doing this, is, 
by prefacing the story with, they say ; for then, they, who- 
ever they ere, are the liars, and not you; but if it bea 
lie which must be told upon very good authority, men- 
tion e gentieman’s name, (who never was in being) ask 
if they know him? and as they do not, declare he is a 
man of the strictest truth, the most unexceptionable 
character, and that it was from him you heard so and so, 
which, therefore, you are convinced is truth: should, 
however, your story be contradicted, and absolutely de- 
clared to be false, then you may say, that your friend, 
Mr, ———— (the name of the non-existing gentleman) 
had it from Mr. (a well-known name) who, you 
are very sorry to find, is a d——d iiar. 


j ——— 


KNITTING STOCKINGS, 


Tue knitting of stockings deserves the greatest encour- 
agement. It peculiarly recommends itself by its great 
utility to the poor, from the ease with which it is practis- 
ed, and the immediate application which may be made of 
it. It is so easily practised, that a child of five years old, 
or an old woman of a hundred, may work atit; it may be 
performed, when walking about the streets, or when con- 
fined t6 a sick room, and by persons blind, lame, or bed- 
ridden. 

In the north of England, plough boys are taught its use, 
and drive their horses with their needles and worsted in 
their hands ; and women, after a day’s labour in the field, 
may work at it without any fatigue, till they go to rest. 
This is not fhe case, I believe, with any other manufact- 
ure, and therefore its general use should be strongly in- 
culeated : as, to a poor person, it would be a never-failing 
source of occupation where manufactures of this kind 
could be carvied on. And it would be an immediate ap- 
plication of a useful part of dress to Le worn as soon ‘s 
executed, even where the pubiic were not interested i: 
its behalf. 


—_+o— 


MEDICAL VIRTUES OF THE NETTLE. 


Ir has long been my sentiment, that the most common 
gifts of providence are the mest useful, salutary and wor- 
thy of of estimation. ‘To prove (hat this opinion has not 
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been ill founded, I will, at present, apply it to only one 
instance, of which I can speak with great confidence. 

The common stinging nettle, apparently as useless and 
troublesome a plant as any that has been stigmatized with 
the name of weed, is one of the most efficacious medi- 
cines we have in the vegetable kingdom : in the form of 
a strong decoction, r infusion, taken’ in the quantity of a 
pint in a day, it is a most valuable strengthener of gene- 
ral or partial relaxation, In that of a weak decoction or 
infusion, it proves an admirable alterative and deobstruet, 
in impurities of the blood, and in obstructions of the ves- 
sels. And in that of expressed juices, taken by spoonfuls, 
as the exigency of the case requires, it is the most power- 
ful styptic in internal bleedings known. Externally ap- 
plied, as a fomentation or poultice, it amazingly discusses 
inflammation and resolves swellings. In the common 
sore throat, thus applied, and internally, as a gargle, great 
dependance may safely be put in this common plant. I 
have been witness to its great efficacy therein in many 
instances.—Eng. Mag. 


ese 
MONITORIAL. 


DR. BEATTIE’S OPINION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


eeweee—_s6 The Christian Religion, according to 
my creed, is a very simple thing; intelligible to 
the meanest capacity, and what, if we «re at the 
pains to join practice to knowledge, we may make 
ourselves thoroughly acquainted with, without 
turning over many books. It is the distinguishing 
excellence of this religion, that it is entirely pop- 
ular and fitted, both in its doctrines and eviden- 
ces, to all conditions and capacities of reasonable 
creatures—a character which does not belong to 
any other religious or philosophical system, that 
ever appeared in the world. I wonder to see so 
many men, eminent both for their piety and for 
their capacity, labouring to make a mystery of this 
divine institution. If God vouchsafes to reveal 
himself to mankind, can we suppose that he choos- 
es to do it in such a manner as that none but the 
learned and contemplative can undersiand him ? 
The qonesalitg of mankind can, never, in any 
possible circumstances, have leisure or capacity 
or learning. or contemplation. If, therefore. we 
make christianity a mystery, we exclude a greater 
part of mankind from a knowledge of it; which is 
directly opposite to the intention of its author, as 
is plain from his explicit and reiterated declara- 
tions. In a word, L am perfectly convinced, that 
an intimate acquaintance with the Scriptures, par- 
ticularly the gospels, is all that is necessary to our 
accomplishment in true christian knowledge. I 
looked iato some systems of Theology; but I 
never read one of them to anend; because I found 
1 could never reap any instruction from them. 
To darken what was clear, wrapping it up in the 
veil of system and science, was all the purpose 
that the best of them seemed to answer.” 

Letter to Sir Wm. Forbes. 
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TO READERS. 


Ma. Baay’s defence, which we this day give our read- 
ers, is inserted rather in obedience to the rule which we 
consider as paramount to all other considerations—to hear 
both sidzs—than from its own merits. We are assured it 
shall be refuted. But it contains insinuations which grati- 
tude and duty compel the publishers of the Magazine to 
pronounce false and despicable. The motives of the writ- 
ers in our dramatic department, weknow to be pure; their 
op -nions independent of any other than public considera- 
tions, and their exertions gratuitous. They have no con- 
aexion with, nor dependance upon, the editJrial or pecunia- 
ry affairs of the Magazime, nor do we stand in any other, 
relation to them than that which we are not ashamed to 
uvow—that of unrequited and anrequitable obligation. Of 
the gentlemen concerted in iis generous labour, we kuow 
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nothing further than that they believe the Theatre a disgrace 
to the town, are endeavouring to prove it, and are striv- 


ing, and will continue to strive to reform it. Relying upon 
the continued patronage of a generous oublic, we are de- 
termined to give every aid our paper can furnish, in for- 
warding all independent, candid discussions on this 
subject. 

PARMENTER & NORTON 

<p 

SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

There are few cities, perhaps none ‘n the United States, in 
which improvements are progressing so rapidly as in Balti- 
more. The vast number of new buildings (nearly eight 
hundred as we have heard) which are now erecting in vari- 
ous parts of the city, cannot fail to im even a casual 


observer, with favourable ideas of the spirit and enterprize 
of our citizens.— Balt. Fed. Gazette. 


The Season.—We have most gratifying accounts from 
all quarters of the propects of an exuberant harvest. 
Almost every individual of the vegetable tribe appears 
vigorous ; and the indian-corn, though it has not yet ob- 
tained an average forwardness, looks bright and healthy. 
Many fields have yielded a quantity of grass to the scythe, 
which the ground that bore it has been fuund barely suf- 
ficient to make it upon. In all the Middle States.the 
crops of rye, wheat, &c. are unprecedented for man 
years. Stalks of rye have been boasted of in New-¥ 
State nearly eight feet long. We have not seen in our 
vicinity any quite so tall; but one reason may be, that 
our rye like our husbandmen, are prized for their modesty, . 
and that the downcast head will s@il be estitfjated in the 
garner.—There were raised on 54 acres and 34 rods of 
ground, in East Windsor, dast year, 417 bushels rye, 235 
bushels wheat, 5400lbs. tobacco, 150 bushels turnips, 
1606 bushels potatoes, and 60 tons of hay, which at the 
market price would have produced 3723 dolls. 75 cents. 
If this was done last, what must not the prospect be this 
year? Centinel. 


Oak Leaves.—Mr. Henz, an eminent tanner of Sizeusk» 
in Poland, has ascertained that the leaves of the oak are 
equal to the bark in tanning leather, provided they are used 


in the month of September, when. they possess the bitter ~ 


sap, which they afterwards lose. 


Communication.—The Massachusetts is not excelled by 
any Steam Boat of its size. The gratification I received 
on viewing her in operation, was never surpassed. [av- 
ing had an opportunity of inspecting the Boats on the 
North River, I give the preference decidedly to the ma- 
chinery of this. Its mehcanism varies canithenhiy from 
those; the action is much simplified. The machinery is 
So situated as to render it, beyond a doubt, perfectly safe 
in every respect. This elegant mode of travelling, either 
for safety, facility or pleasure, is a great acquisition to 
mankind. _ A short excursion affords us delightful views 
of our islands, fortresses,.and varieguted scenery ; these 
views are not surpassed by any in the United States. In- 
dependent of other advantages, it is in a great degree 
conducive, in addition to a delightful season, to the health 
of the passengers. A Passenger. 


The Feast at Sqguantum will be celebrated on Mon. 
day next. 


Notice.—The interest which Ezra B. Trresron 
has heretofore had in the Boston Weekly Magazine Office, 
has been transferred to Mr. Jacon P. Nonrox,—and the 
Firm, as it now exists, is Parmenter & Norton. 

James Parmenter is authorised to settle the concerns 
of the late firm. 
S——oe——————e——— ll —eEeE—EEEEEeE=hmE>ESESESESESSSESS™"| 

MARRLAGES. 

In this town—Mr. Charles D. Reynolds to Miss Elizabeth 
Pushard—Mr. John Wilson to Miss Polly Joy—Mr., Tho- 
mas L. Norton to Miss Catharine Chandler—Mr. John 
Kepp to Miss Polly Allen—Mr. Joshua Davis, 2d. to Mrs 
Margaret Sullivan—Mr. Robert Parker, to Miss Sophia 
Munroe. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Jacob Proctor to Miss Lucretia 
Tufis—Mr. Solon Stetson to Miss Ann Welsh. 

At Providence, (R.L.) Capt. Samuel Helms to Miss Lu- 
cretia Lovering, both of this town. 

DEATHS. 

In this town—M es. Mary Kennedy, aged 76—Mr. Enoch 
Huse, aged 64—Siephen Deblois, Jr. aged 24—Miss So- 
phia Hili, aged 30.~Yesterday, Mr. Joseph R. Wilder, 37. 

At Needham, Mrs. Rebecca, wife of Mr. Ephraim Jack. 
son.—At Medford, Miss Sarah Walker, ¢- $1.—At Nan- 
tucket, Maria, daughter of Mr. Samuel H. Jenks, aged 5 
months.—At Hingham, Mrs. Haonah Hobart, ag ed 81— 

At Jow-York, Rev. Samucl Whelgley, aged 50, © 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
NATURE AND LIFE. 


Hast thou not merk’d at early morn 
Mid-summer’s blushing rose ? 

Does she not seem to view with scorn 
The smaller flower that near her grows ? 


Hast thou nat seen the thistle rude 
Around her branches spread, 
And all her loveliest sweets subdued 
And spoil’d ere one short day has fled ; 
While unobserved this modest flow’r 
In transport hails the day, 
And no rude hand her sweets devour, 
And with the season fades away, 


Then of life’s transitory state 
Thou’st seen an emblem true ; 
The bumble poor, the rich and great, 
With pride-swol’n hearts contemptuous view. 
For ah, how many may be found 
Who bask in plenty’s bow’r, 
Compassion deem an empty sound, 
Andigtretch against the weak their pow’r. 
Palse friends and flatt’rers, care and woe, 
Their couch with thorns will strew, 
And toil and pain, which overthrow 
Their hopes, their wayward steps pursue 
But virtue, modest virtue, lives 
Though wealth and power decay ; 
Unnotic’d, she the wreck survives, 
And brighter shines in endless day. 
AUGUSTUS. 
—a ae 
(SELECTED. ) 
THE GREY MARE THE BETTER HORSE. 


tw days of yore, I’ve somewhere read, 
A country ’squire, from cities bred, 
Liy’d quite remote from noise and strife, - 
And all he wanted was a wife : 

He to a lass did soon impart 

The ardent wishes of his heart ; 

The maiden now the flame returns, 
And each with equal ardour burns ; 
Her father, too, gave his consent, 

And to the’ church they straitway went, 
When all was joy and merriment. 

The honeymoon was scarcely past, 
When ma’am began to shew her taste 
For routs and riots, noise and strife, 
Which made spouse weary of his life. 
He to her father straitway went, 

And told him all his discontent. 

The old man listen’d—paus’d awhile, 

And thus he answer’d with a smile: 

* Son, ifthe world you did but know, 
You'd think it wrong to argue so; 
Look where you will, in every stage 
Of this degen’rate, wicked age, 
Whether in high or lower life, 

Bach man is govern’d by his wife; 

if you believe not what I say, 

We'll prove it in the foll’wing way : 
Five horses in my stable stand, 

As good as any in the land ; 

One hundred eggs, to bear them part, 
I’ll likewise put into a cart ; 

With these the country vou shall trace, 
And walk about each town and place, 
Strictly inquire at ev’ry house, 

Who is it governs—man or spouse ? 
At ev’ry house where ’tis confest 
The man is master, leave a beast ; 
But where the wife is mistress—see 
To leave an egg, and ifit be 
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The hundred eggs are sooner spent, 
To take my daughter I’m content.” 


The son departs. First house in sight 
He visited in merry plight ; 
But there he found ’twas all uproar, 
* You lubbex,go and ope the door !”’ 
He left an egg, and then proceeded, 
Fretting he had so ill succeeded. 
With this ill luck he travell’d o’er 
Some twenty towns, I think, or more; 
Now where a stately mansion stood, 
Hither our carter quickly rode ; 
And soon alighting at the gate, 
Inquired for the master strait. 
The gentleman was yet in bed, 
But to the lady was he led ; 
When seated, he without much force 
Of compliments, began discourse :— 
* To ask a question’s all { want, 
And beg that you will deign to grant 
A faithful answer ;—’tis to know 
Whether your husband rules or no ?”’ 
An answer soon the lady had, 
Which made our ’squire’s heart full glad. 
« Why, Sir, I’m not asham’d to say, 
My husband always I obey.” 
The husband came, and being seated, 
The business was again repeated ; 
And after compliments were paid, 
Confirm’d each word his wife had said. 
Our hero without saying more, 
Took both his friends unto the door, 
And begg’d they’d take without much words, 
The best horse which his team affords. 
A black one struck the husband’s faacy ; 
But then it did not please his Nancy : 
She urg’d with energetic force, 
« The grey mare was the better horse.” 
The husband many réasons gave, 
Why he the black horse wish’d to have ; 
But nought would do, ma’am had her way, 
And in apassion did she say— 


You shall have that !’—« Well,” said the man, 
« You'll please yourself, do all I can; 
Since ’t\must be so,’’—* Stop,” says the squire, 
Instead of that, I must desire 
You'll take an egg, and I of course 
Must travel homeward with my horse ; 
For now I see throughout their lives, 
All men are govern’d by their wives.” 


ee oe 


TO JULIA, 


On Julia! cast no more on me 
Those dark blue eyes so wond’rous bright ; 
No longer charms in them I see, 
No more their lustre gives delight. 
Thy beauteous form, thy graceful air, 
My throbbing breast no more shall move ; 
For it is whisper’d, faithless fair, 
For riches thou hast barter’d love. 
Thou know’st how often I exprest, 
Did I possess Golconda’s mine, 
If gems or wealth could make thee blest, 
‘All India’s treasure should be thine. 
But thea I thought you valu’d truth 
Than fortune’s favours far above ; 
And ne’er wou! quit an ardent youth, 
Who sacrific’d his all for love. 


But go, false maid, and sell thy charms 
For pomp and power that please in vain ; 
And on some dotard’s wither’d arms 
Recline, in splendor and in pain. 
Yet while these streaming eyes reveal 
The pangs, thy falsehood make me prove ; 
Heaven grant no anguish thou may’st feel, 


Though thou for gold hast barter’d love. 
ot EDWIN. 


AMUSEMENT. 


At the.commencement of the revolution, when 
the French nation appeared inclined to take part 
in the contest in favoir of America, Sir Josiah 
Yorke, the Ambassador from England to the Unit- 
ed Netherlands, meeting the French Ambassador 
at the Hague, censured his court for interfering in 
the dispute, and taking so ungenerous a part. 
* You hows been guilty of a dishonourable act, 
(said he) that is unpardonable—no less than that 
of debauching our daughter.” “Iam sorry (re- 
“oni the French Ambassador) that your excel- 
ency should put such a severe construction upon 
the matter; she made the first advances, and ab- 
solutely threw herself into our arms; but, rather 
than forfeit your friendship, if matrimony will 
make any atonement, we are ready to act honour- 
ably, and marry her.” 


we 





When George Whitefield first came to Charles- 
ton in South Carolina, the Rev. Alexander Gar- 
den was Episcopal minister of that place. Not 
liking Whitefield’s principles, he took occasion 
to preach a sermon against him from the following 
text :—Behold, those that have turned the world 
upside down, are come hither also.—lIn the after- 
noon of the same day, Whitefield, in his turn, re- 
torted upon his antagonist to a very crouded audi- 
ence, and with all the wit and satire for which he 
was so remarkable, from the words of St. Paul— 
“ Alexander, the coppersmith hath done me much 
evil, the Lord reward him according to his works.” 
—Soon after, Garden, not to be outdone, took oc- 
casion to declaim with some heat, against the light 
and inane tunes used in Whitefield’s church, as 
being too theatrical and gay for holy worship, and 
such as had been long appropriated to profane 
songs and airs. Very true, doctor, said White- 
field in his next lecture; but prays Sir, can you 
assign any good reason why the devil should always 
be in possession of the best tunes ? 





When Mr. Bruce, the traveller, was in a large 
company at dinner, some one asked him what sort 
of musical instruments were used in Abyssinia. 
Bruce hesitated, not being prepared for the ques- 
tion, and at last said, “I think I saw one lyre 
there.” George Selwyn, who was one of the 
party, whispered the gentleman who sat next him 

es, and there is one less, since he left the 
country.” 


—s 
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IMPROMPTU. 
To the Nymphs of the Green Veils, in a Morning*s Walk 
in the Mall. 
Nancissve in a brook himself descries, % 
The lovely image so divine appears, 
Charm’d by his own dear self he looks and sighs, 
Then dies, dissolving in a flood of tears. 
So sweet a death, fuir ladies, much I fear 
Would ne’er be thine, dia you but chance to pecp 
Within yon pond, and see such figures there, 
As ne’er were seen on earth or in the deep. 
PROMENADOR, 
Ske 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Weare persuaded that our readers wiil cheerfully join 
us in bidding a hearty welcome to the return to our col- 
umns of the “ Reflector.” 

“ Rhinalds”’ is received. 
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